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A FOREWORD 


In the Middle Nineties there was an upsurge of interest in the 
teaching of geography—especially physical geography—in elemen- 
tary schools. Two series of textbooks by well known authors quickly 
appeared emphasizing the new content in slightly different ways. 
It was soon found, however, that many teachers were unable to 
teach geography from the new point of view because they lacked 
the requisite knowledge beyond that called for daily in the class 
room. Teachers need a margin of safety in any subject to be able 
to answer questions that arise in applying the textbook. 

Professor William Morris Davis of Harvard University was the 
most active proponent of the new content and soon realized that 
teachers were in need of aids. He furthered several enterprises 
which were very pertinent and helpful and stressed the need of a 
periodical devoted to the problems of geography teaching. It was 

-due to his earnest solicitation, and even insistence, that the Journal 
of ‘School Geography was launched in January, 1897. Now, fifty 
years later, we can be proud that our special field of interest has 
had its own periodical for many more years than any other school 
subject. - 

The writer who carried the responsibility of editorship for 
thirteen years never accepted the point of view inadvertently pro- 
moted by some, that geography and physical geography are synony- 
mous terms. The first numbers illustrated this point of view. 

The Journal thruout its history has never promoted any fads or 
been led aside by current slogans. The several editors have viewed 
geography as a broad and yet definite subject and have made the 
Journal a constant, up-to-date cortributor to the cause of better 
geography teaching in elementary and secondary schools. 

As we view geography teaching in the past and of to-day it is 
evident that there are many perennial problems in spite of the 
progress that has been made. 


There are too few teachers really qualified to teach geography 
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as a meaningful subject. One cannot teach well that which he does 
not know well, however well founded in educational philosophy 
and teaching methods. 

There is still a great need for more and better geography in 
secondary schools, and for geography as geography in more col- 
leges and universities. 

Teachers still need help in evaluating the new ideas as to the 
scope and purpose of geography teaching. In the last half century 
we have had many so called ‘‘new geographies’’ each of which 
contributed something to the cause, but no one of which completely 
replaced the geography of the past. All that is new is not neces- 
sarily the best, and all that is old is not always to be discarded be- 
cause of age. How true that is at the present time with so many new 
endeavors to attract attention to what may prove to be of only 
temporary usefulness. 

May the Journa under the present tried and proved editor— 
and his successors—continue to be devoted to the best in geography 
teaching. 


RicHarp E.woop DopGcE 





FIFTY YEARS OF THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY* 
ROBERT M. BROWN 


Fifty years ago, in the year 1897, the first number of the Journal 
of School Geography was published by and under the editorial diree- 
tion of Professor Richard E. Dodge of Columbia University. The 
Journal was devoted to the advancement of geographic education 
in America and, thruout its lifetime of five years, it maintained a 
high standard of excellence and demonstrated the need and value 
of such an instrument. Three years after the birth of the Journal, 
the Bulletin of the American Bureau of Geography began its brief 
career of two years under the direction and editorship of Edward 
M. Lehnerts of Winona (Minnesota) Normal School. This magazine 
was a quarterly, averaging about a hundred pages to an issue and 
in addition to the papers by leading geographers, a well organized 
system of exchange of products and photographs was the special 
contribution of the Bureau. 


Mr. Brown is Emeritus Professor of Geography, Rhode Island College of Educa- 
tion.—Eprror. 
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Notwithstanding the increased interest in geography which was 
beginning to be apparent, there did not seem to be a need for two 
magazines, consequently at a meeting of the editors of the Journal: 
of School Geography and of the Bulletin of the American Bureau of 
Geography in 1901, arrangements were completed to combine the 
two periodicals and publish them under a new title, the JournaL 
or GrocraPnHy. The first issue was published in January, 1902, and 
was advertised to ‘‘be an illustrated magazine of 480 pages to a 
volume and to be published monthly excepting July and August.”’ 
The editors were Richard E. Dodge, Columbia University, J. Paul 
Goode, University of Pennsylvania, and Edward M. Lehnerts, State 
Normal School, Winona, Minnesota. In the new publication, Pro- 
fessor Dodge continued the work inaugurated in the Journal of 
School Geography so that the latter was in reality the nascent stage 
of the JournaL or Geocraruy. The following articles are selected 
from the many that appeared in the first volume of the combined 
magazine. 

1. Useful Products of the Century Plants. William B. Marshall 

2. Field Work in Physical Geography, I. William M. Davis (The first two articles 
on this subject.) 

3. The Trade and Industry of Western South America. Emory Johnson 

4. On Methods of Teaching Geography. T. G. Rooper 

5. The Use of Maps in the Teaching of Geography. A. W. Andrews 

6. The Importance of Geography in Education, I. Rt. Hon. James Bryce 

7. Certain Persistent Errors in Geography. Henry Gannett 

8. The New Star in Perseus. Eric Doolittle 

9. Climatic Conditions in Southern California. J. F. Chamberlain 

10. Relative Humidity of our Houses in Winter. R. DeC. Ward 

11. Post-Glacial Origin and Migrations of Life, II. Charles C. Adams 

12. Training Teachers for the Study of Home Geography. Philip Emerson 

13. Flood Studies on Matfield River. M.S. W. Jefferson 

14. Geography in Germany. J. Russell Smith 

15. Editorials 

16. Geography Current 

(A promised new feature of the combination, gleaning facts and suggestions from 
the current magazines under a wide variety of titles.) 

17. Geographic Literature 


(Review of new books, mostly) 
18. News Notes - 


In his editorial to this volume Professor Dodge wrote: 

‘‘There is an_awakening of interest in geography in the schools, 
widespread and rapidly growing. ... The JournaL or GEoGRAPHY 
is planned to meet the needs of all the teachers and students of 
geography in every grade and in every phase of special treatment.”’ 
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In Volume VI, a change was made in the date of publication 
from the calendar year to the school year. This volume began with _ - 
Number 1 issued in January, 1907, Number 2 in September, 1907, 
and the last volume which was Number 11 in June, 1908. Volume 
VII and succeeding volumes until 1919 were — during the 
school year. 

In two articles running in the March and April: 1908, issues 
Professor Dodge made his most significant and effective contribu- 
tion thru the pages of the Journat to geographic education. Physi- 
cal Geography was finding a place in the high school curriculum, 
and the basic trend of most textbooks emphasized the systematic 
classification of land forms. ‘‘ Dissatisfied’’ writes Professor Dodge, 
‘‘with certain tendencies in reference to physical geography in 
secondary schools,’’ he sent out a brief set of questions to geogra- 
phers and superintendents to ascertain if-there was any wide- 
spread concern over physical geography as then taught, and if any 
agreement was possible as to the real needs of secondary school 
geography. He summarizes the replies as follows: 

‘‘The answers thus far received seem to show a strong 
consensus of opinion on certain points: namely, that courses 
for students not preparing for college should not be restricted - 
to physical geography as outlined in the leading texts; that 
the life side of geography should be emphasized in a systematic 
way and that colleges should accept such courses for entrance; 
that regional geography should be given greater attention 
in secondary schools; that the work could be as disciplinary 
as the present subject and more valuable; that commercial 
geography has not yet won its right to special emphasis in most 
secondary schools and that the laboratory side of the work 
should in no way be decreased. ’’ 

The paper, changing the attack on the current teaching of geogra- 
phy from scattered single opinions to a concerted action, had a 
far reaching effect and a change became apparent almost at once. 

With Volume VIII of the JournaL or Grocrapuy, Professor 
Dodge concluded his editorship after thirteen years of service, and 
Volume IX, Number 1, September, 1910, finds Professor + H. 
Whitbeck in the editor’s chair. He writes: 

‘* As the new editor takes up the work, he wishes to express 
his own sense of appreciation of the unselfish work which Pro- 

fessor R: E. Dodge, the late editor, has for years been doing. 
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At no small personal sacrifice he has kept in the field a geogra- 
phy teachers’ magazine. ... We hope that he finds a partial 
reward in the knowledge that his work has contributed very 
materially to the raising of the ideals of geographic teaching 
in this country.”’ 

The table of contents of this first number under Professor Whit- 

beck’s direction lists the following types of material. 

. Man in his Environment in Germany. R. 8. Tarr 

. The Origin of Some Geographic Names. Amos W. Farnum 

. Geographic Influences in the Development of Indiana. Charles R. Dryer 

. Comparison of Railroads Crossing the Appalachian Mountains. A. E. Parkins 

. Laboratory Work in High School Geography. E. F. Bean 

. California Oil Industry. Ralph Arnold 

. California (Special number) 

. Commercial Geography in a Philadelphia High School. W. W. Clifford 

9. Point of View in Elementary Commercial Geography. J. Paul Goode 

10. Primary Aims of Geography Teaching in the Grammar Grades. J. P. Cook 

11. Present Problems in Elementary Schoo] Geography. W. M. Gregory 

12. Development of Cincinnati. I. R. Garbutt 

13. Astronomical Geography Taught from Globes. W. R. Skilling 

14. Physiography in the High School. R. D. Salisbury 

15. Industrial Geography, Its Meaning, Scope, and Content. C. F. Knirk 

16. Some Points to Emphasize in the Geography of the British Isles. R. H. Whithbeck 

17. Editorials : 

18. Speaking of Distances and Directions 
(Professor Whitbeck inserted now/ and then.a page of questions or suggestions 
which were provocative and inspirational, and which tended to lead the teacher 
into a deeper consideration of numerous more or less hackneyed-handled basic 
items.) 

19. New Materials on Argentina and Brazil 


In Volume XV, June, 1917, the National Council of Geography 
Teachers made its formal appearance in the JourNaL by issuing a 
National Council Number. It contained a foreword by Professor 
Dodge, at that time the President of the National Council, a letter 
from the Secretary, George J. Miller, to the State Directors, and 
other pertinent matter. Arrangements had been made previously 
for closer contacts between the Journat and the National Council 
and in September, 1920, the JournaL announced that it was the 
official organ of the National Council. 

With Volume XVII, which ran from September to December, 
1918 inclusive, Professor Whitbeck concluded his editorship of the 
JourNnaL. Professor Whitbeck was an effective teacher and a wise 
counselor ; thus from his wide experience he was able to contribute 
to the Journat material of substantial aid to the teachers of 
geography. He kept up the high standard of editorship inaugurated 


Ono PR WON 
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by Professor Dodge, and shifted the emphasis of the pages of the 
JOURNAL into the realm of the geographic findings of Professor 
Dodge’s questionnaire. 

Volume XVIII, Number 1, January, 1919, was published by the 
American Geographic Society under the editorship of Dr. Isaiah 
Bowman and the JournaL ence more began its volumes with the 
calendar year instead of the school year. The leading articles in 
this first number were: 

1. The Turk; Casual of Geography. Leon Dominion 


2. The Great Lakes Waterway as a Civic and National Asset. Eugene Van Cleef 
3. Geography and Reconstruction in Education. L. O. Packard. 


To concentrate the work of the Journat along certain definite 
channels, the Editor offered prizes for the best contributions to 
three lines of work. 

1. Best outline of a lesson for pupils in any grade in grammar, 
junior high or senior high school on any one of three topics 
a. South Africa or Brazil 
b. Iberian peninsula, or Italy, or the Balkans 
e. Either the political or commercial geography of the 
Baltic 
2. Best criticism of a current topic of textbook presentation of 
any subject in geography 
3. Best essay illustrating how a given subject should be written 
up for a teacher 
A number of papers on these pertinent subjects were published 
during the year and a half editorship of Dr. Bowman. 

In Number 6, Volume XIX, September, 1920, is this statement: 
‘‘The American Geographical Society recently tendered the Jour- 
NAL OF GEeocraPHY to the National Council of Geography Teachers 
as a gift and it has been accepted.’’ Accordingly in September, 
1920, the present incumbent, Professor George J. Miller, became the 
editor and 2614 volumes of the 50 have been issued under his direc- 
tion. 

The following are sample titles taken from the first volume 
issued under Professor Miller’s editorship. 

. Geography at Cambridge University, England, William M. Davis 

. Status of Geography in Normal Schools of the Mid-West. Clyde Cooper 
. Thru the Panama Canal. Ray H. Whitbeck 

. Problem Method of Teaching Geography. Mendel Branon 


. How Shall We Teach Geography. Helen Goss Thomas 
. The Rivalry Between Sugar Beets and Sugar Cane. Ellsworth Huntington 


aur wns = 
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7. Geography in the Secondary Schools. James F. Chamberlain 

8. A Course in Geography for Normal Schools. Bessie L. Ashton 

9. Catamarca: The Arizona of Argentina. Jehiel Davis 

10. An Outline Lesson on Brazil. Mary E. Kelton 

11. Sixty-eight Cities of the United States in 1920. Douglas C. Ridgley 
12. Thirty Years of Geography in the United States. R. H. Whitbeck 
13. Commercial Geography in a Montana High School. O. W. Freeman 
14. The Purpose of Geography Teaching. H. H. Barrows 


15. The Relation of Geography to the Social Studies in the Curriculum. Daniel C. 
Knowlton 


16. Preparation for Teaching Climate. Stephen S. Visher 


17. Standardizing Courses of Study in Geography. James F. Chamberlain 
18. Geographical Publications 


The table of contents have been introduced at odd times as a 
way of showing the shifting emphasis thruout the years. There has 
been more study of the subject matter of geography and of the 
teaching techniques and methods. However, factual papers have 
not been neglected, but these have been directed more definitely to 
teacher needs. The National Council of Geography Teachers has 
worked thru committees on many and varied topics and, in the 
pages of the Journat, have presented their conclusions for all who 
care to read and make full use of them. 

Professor Miller and his efficient assistant editor, Miss Cora P. 
Sletten, have worked long and arduously and successfully to pre- 
sent to the teachers of geography a helpful magazine. They have 
studied the teacher problem carefully so as to know how best the 
JouRNAL could meet such requirements; they have promoted a 
number of series on topics pertaining to definite grades of school 
work; they have sought out new writers with new ideas to open the 
pages to a larger clientele and to gain for the Journat a broader 
viewpoint; and because of all this effort the JourNAL oF GEOGRAPHY 
has, in attractiveness and usefulness, become the superior magazine 
it is today. 

So now the Journat begins its fifty-first year of service to 
geography and geography teachers, and credit for what it is today 


is due to the labors of four devoted and efficient editors, Dodge, 
Whitbeck, Bowman, and Miller. 
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RICHARD ELWOOD DODGE RECEIVES THE 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD 
FOR 1946 


Students and teachers of geography possessed of genuinely human sensibilities 
are stimulated by an intellectual kinship with the leaders in their field of interest. In 
this vear the Naticnail Council of Geography Teachers recognizes the educational leader- 
ship of Richard E. Dodge and presents to him its Distinguished Service Award in 
geographic education. 

Professor Dodge’s long association with geography in education is well known to 
most teachers of geography. His contributions have been many and varied, but he is 
best remembered for his services as an editor, as an author, and as a teacher. 

When the Journat or GrocrapHy was launched its first editor was Richard E. 
Dodge. Many will recall the later efforts of Ray Hughes Whitbeck in the middle years 
and of George J. Miller in the later years to make the Journat the rallying point for 
teachers interested in geography in education. But let us remember on this occasion 
that it was Professor Dodge who stood at the helm during the early years from 1902 
to 1910. He had previously served from 1897 to 1901 as editor of the Journal of School 
Geography, one of the ancestral predecessors of the JouRNAL or GEOGRAPHY. 

His critical faculties were recognized also by the Association of American Geog- 
raphers when he was selected as the first editor of the Annals. He served. in this position 
from 1911 to 1923 except for one year (1915) when Harlan H. Barrows was editor. None 
of his successors, except Derwent S. Whittlesey, has served so long. This, in itself, is a 
recognition of his capacity for judging the acceptability and educational value of the 
works of others. 

With Isaiah Bowman as an editorial associate, and with T. C. LeCompte as trans- 
lator, the work of the eminent French geographer, Jean Brunhes, entitled La Géographie 
Humaine was rendered into English in 1920. American geographers are grateful for this 
important editorial service. 

As an author he has had a lorig career as a writer of numerous geographical papers 
for his professional associates. He is the author of a number of textbooks, both for 
elementary and college students. Bekt known are the Dodge Geographies first published 
in 1903 and the Dodge-Lackey Gedgraphies published in 1927. In more recent years 
he and his son, Stanley D. Dodge, wrote Foundations of Geography (1937) and with 
N. H. Carter he wrote Economic Geography in 1939. He has shared in the adventure 
of creative writing and brought his own knowledge of geography to his fellow craftsmen. 

As a teacher his professional career began at Harvard University where he received 
both the baccalaureate and the Master’s degrees. But at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in the period from 1895 to 1916, he made a major contribution directly to the 
prospective teachers of geography and related subjects. At Connecticut State College, at 
Storrs, in the years from 1918 to 1938 he brought geography to another educational 
situation. For ten years from 1920 to 1930 he was Dean of the two-year course. Both 
at Teachers College and at Connecticut State College his qualities as an educator and 
as an administrator were recognized and utilized. 

Professor Dodge’s interests have not been confined to the narrow limits of his 
profession. In a busy life he has found time to associate himself with others in the 
higher precincts of intellectual and social endeavor. In addition to-membership in the 
geography organizations he is a Fellow of the New York Academy of Science, the 
Geological Society of America and the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. He is a member of Sigma Xi. He has been active in Rotary International and 
is a Mason (32nd degree). 

For his contributions to geography in education and in recognition of his many 
personal and intellectual qualities the National Council of Geography Teachers is 
pleased to present to Professor Dodge the Distinguished Service Award for 1946. 

Guy-Harotp SMITH 
Chairman of the Committee 
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JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY PRIZES 


At this half century period the Journat is pleased to announce a series 
of prizes to be awarded to contributors of outstanding articles that have 
appeared in its pages. These prizes are made possible by the generous con- 
tribution of one who insists that he remain anonymous. He is one of Amer- 
ica’s eminent geographers in both the fields of scientific research and geo- 
graphic education. He has served on numerous committees of the National 
Council, has long been a reader of the JourNAL, and a frequent contributor. 

The donor of these prizes is convinced: 1) “That the fine service con- 
tributed over the years by the editors of the JourNAL merits far more rec- 
ognition than it has received. These prizes honor them. 2) That the re- 
ceipt of the prizes by the authors of the articles judged best will encourage 
these authors and other authors, with the result that additional excellent 
manuscripts will be offered for publication in the JourNAL. 3) That public 
recognition of worthy achievement will help not only those who receive 
the recognition but also those who participate in any way. Indeed the public 


will think better of geography and of the Journau when it learns of these 
prizes.” 


THREE TWENTY-FiveE DoLuaR Prizes ARE HERE ANNOUNCED 


1. Richard Elwood Dodge Prize. For the best article published in the Jour- 
NAL for the five year period 1941-45, dealing with some influence upon * 
mankind of some aspect of physical geography, which, in the opinion 
of the judges, is believed to have been helpful to the largest number of 
JOURNAL readers. 

2. Ray Hughes Whitbeck Prize. For the best article published in the Jour- 
NAL for the five year period 1941-45 dealing with some influence upon 
mankind of some aspect of economic geography, which, in the opinion 
of the judges, is believed to have been helpful to the largest number of 
JOURNAL readers. _ 

3. George J. Miller Prize. For the best article published in the JouRNAL 
for the five year period 1942-46, dealing with some phase of geographic 
education or helpful suggestions to teachers, which, in the opinion of the 


judges, is believed to have been helpful to the largest number of JoURNAL 
readers. 


The jury for making these awards shall consist of the President, First 
Vice-president, Second Vice-president of the National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, and two associate editors of the JouRNAL to be selected 
by the President for the purpose of making each award. 


The first awards will be announced in 1947, when the jury has reached 
its decision. 
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THE NEW MEANING OF GEOGRAPHY IN 
WORLD EDUCATION* 


WALLACE W. ATWOOD 
President Emeritus, Clark University 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


There is today a grand opportunity, much greater than we en- 
visioned a few years ago, for geography to be of vital service to the 
people of this nation and of the whole world. Never before in 
human history has there been an equally good opportunity to estab- 
lish a high degree of world unity, but never before have we found it 
more difficult to bring about a complete and friendly understanding 
among the peoples of the different nations. There are most urgent 
reasons for acting quickly and with greater efficiency than we have 
usually shown. The world is facing a most significant crisis and the 
time element is very important. We must not be leisurely. 

All physical barriers that helped to make isolation possible in 
the past have been broken down. Science and technology have nearly 
removed the factor of distance in travel and completely removed 
that factor in communication. It is impossible with modern means 
of travel and communication for any except the most primitive and 
illiterate or enslaved peoples to be shut off very long from informa- 
tion about the other parts of the world or to resist the temptations 
of trade and intercourse with other peoples. It is perfectly futile,, 
in this day of the radio and television, to think that alert, intelli- 
gent people in any country will long remain ignorant of what is 
going on in other parts of this modern world. Political boundaries 
ean not long hinder the free exchange of ideas. 

Science has now given to man the power to destroy civilization, 
and has helped us to recognize that the peoples living on this planet 
must come to have an intelligent sympathy and respect for each 
other. They simply must learn to live together in peace. The alterna- 
tive is unthinkable. Difficult as it may be at times to reach com- 
plete understanding and agreement on international matters, we 
must persevere, using great patience and being satisfied with a little 
progress at a time. 

Kirtley F. Mather, at Harvard, said a few days ago: ‘‘Intelli- 


* Presented at the Columbus, Ohio, meeting of the National Council of Geography 


Teachers, December, 1946. Dr. Atwood is President Emeritus of Clark University — 
Eprror. 
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gence and good will! These and these alone can save the world from 
overwhelming catastrophe.”’ 

No one can sympathize intelligently with the people of another 
country until he knows of the conditions under which they are liv- 
ing, the landscape in their locality, their occupations, natural re- 
sources, climate, accessibility to trunk lines of transportation, as 
well as their social, economic, and political organizations. In other 
words, a knowledge of the geography of the region where they live. 

Thru a study of the peoples in other parts of the world and 
the various environments where they live, thru a study of the great 
food producing areas of the world, the movement of surplus prod- 
ucts in foreign trade, the interdependence of peoples, and the cul- 
tural relations that can be carried out between peoples, we, as 
geographers, should contribute certain basic knowledge for a better 
understanding among the people living on this planet. 

Geographic literacy is not all that is needed. We must not as 
geographers think we can do this great work alone. A knowledge 
of history, religious ideals, literature, art, and music al] help in 
building up an intelligent interest in other people. It is, however, 
very important for us to help our American citizens appreciate the 
living conditions, the ideals, and aspirations of other peoples and 
it is important that they know the truth about us. 

Too many have thought that interdependence meant acquiring 
rubber from the East Indies, coffee from Brazil, or the opportunity 
to sell typewriters, sewing machines, and zippers in Belgium, China, 
and Peru. We now know that the future peace and prosperity of 
this interdependent world depends upon the intelligence and good 
will of the several governments and of the peoples in the different 
countries. 

Fhe Commission on Motion Pictures set up by the American 
Council on Education and liberally subsidized by the motion picture 
industry, now has a course in World Geography worked out, for 
which it is proposed to have a series of about fifty 16 mm. sound, - 
colored motion pictures, made especially for this course from shots 
taken in various parts of the world, so integrated that they become 
an integral part of that course. The authors believe that a course 
in geography can be produced that is free from narrow nationalism. 
-No one would teach the facts of physics, chemistry, or mathematics 
differently in different countries. Why should we not have a course 
in World Geography that is just as appropriate for the students in 
one nation as another? 
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Geography has its basis in the physical sciences which help us to 
understand the environment, and it leads us into the social sciences 
where man is seen making a living by using the soils and the other 
natural resources of the world. To broaden our outlook such a_ 
course in World Geography should bring out clearly the great sig- 
nificance of climatic differences, the development of industries in 
certain localities, the important contributions science is making in 
crop production, and the chances which crop producers must take 
because of the danger of droughts, floods, pests, and storms. Such 
a course should build up an intelligent sympathy for the peoples in 
the various ‘occupations and a respect for what each group con- 
tributes to other groups in the world. It should make vital the lesson 
of the interrelations and interdependence of the peoples on this 
earth. 

The increased interest in geography is reflected in demands 
which come from publishers, other than school book houses, for 
good. books on geography, for atlases, and for maps of various 


types. The government departments in Washington are now de- 


pending upon geographers for service in many fields. This is par- 
ticularly true in the Departments of State and Commerce. No one 
should plan for a career in the diplomatic’service or as a representa- 
tive of industry in foreign lands without securing excellent and 
thoro training in geography. The late Dr. Nicholas J. Spykman, of 
Yale University, wrote in 1942: ‘‘Geography is the most funda- 
mental factor in the foreign policy of states because it is the most 
permanent.’’ 

‘The Army Map Service, the Weather Bureau, the Department 
of Agriculture, and the Library of Congress have geographers on 
their staffs and are calling for more help. In the National Archives 
geographers are apparently indispensable, and in our greatest cen- 
ter of map publication, the United States Geological Survey, there 
is a keen and ever-increasing interest in cartography. . 

Investment houses, interested in placing American capital in 
foreign lands, should soon recognize the value of trained geogra- 
phers. The great commercial airlines have already established de- 
partments of geography and are employing a number of specialists 
in that field. They are calling for more help. All projects dealing 
with land utilization, soil conservation, regional planning, and the 
distribution of natural resources in an area, offer wonderful oppor- 
tunities for service. The day of applied geography has arrived. We 
may look forward to a demand for well trained specialists who 
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might be thought of as geographical engineers. 

In the educational field the demand for trained geographers is 
far beyond the supply. Colleges and universities that have post- 
poned the appointment of specialists in the various fields of geog- 
raphy are now calling for candidates. Professors of history, eco- 
nomics, land utilization, sociology, and especially international 
relations, are demanding that work in geography be available for 
students majoring in those closely related fields of thought. High 
schools thruout this nation are asking for counsel regarding plans 
for more geography to be introduced into their curricula. The work 
in geography in the elementary and grammar grades is steadily 
improving. In many programs for adult education geography has 
found an opportunity to be of service. At all levels, from childhood 
to old age, there is a strong demand for educational programs that 
lead to a world point of view. 

In no conflict in the history of the world has a knowledge of 
geography been so important to commanding officers as in the last 
war. They have recognized their dependence upon geographers for 
a knowledge of the terrain where military campaigns were to be 
conducted, and for climatic information which would help them to 
plan intelligently for the food and clothing of men stationed in dif- 
ferent latitudes and working under very different climatic condi- 
tions. They now appreciate the significance in the distribution of 
strategic mineral resources. The Navy and the Air Force are just 
as dependent upon geographical information. The military men 
seem to work on the theory that any future wars will be world wars. 
They are collecting detailed geographic information about all parts 
of the globe. 

Relief model maps, better than any that have ever before been 
produced, have been made by American geographers for the various 
branches of our military forces. The officers in supreme command 
have been so appreciative of that service that the geographer re- 
sponsible for that work in this country has been decorated with a 
distinguished service ribbon and the Legion of Merit Medal. The 
United Nations organization has discovered that it must set up a 
division of geographic information and cartography. More than 
ever before we must give attention to training in map making and 
map reading. Cartography is a very important branch of our pro- 
fessional and educational work. 

The day has come when geographers in the United States and 
Canada must assume a very large responsibility, perhaps the 
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largest share of any of the national groups, in training geographers. 


‘Previous to the last world war there were several excellent centers 


in distant lands, well manned and well equipped, for carrying on 
work in geography. Most of those, especially the centers in western 
Europe that were the best manned and equipped, have been seri- 
ously depleted. 

Never before have we in this country received so many appeals 
from able young people in other parts of the world for an oppor- 
tunity to complete their education in geography in this country. 
Many of these students are now here and, after completing their 
education, they wish to return to their native lands in order to 
carry on as geographers among their home folks. Many more are 
knocking at our doors and begging fcr opportunities to study with 
us in the United States. In this movement we have a remarkable 
opportunity to render significant service leading to a better under- 
standing among the citizens of different nations. The presence here 
of students from foreign lands should broaden the horizons of our 
American students and lead to the establishment of many friend- 
ships between members of the different groups. 

Our faith must be thru education to remove the barriers of ig- 
norance, thru kindness and fair play to remove hatred and sus- 
picion. I do not mean education obtained in school rooms alone, 
but education in its broadest sense. Every newspaper, every maga- 
zine, all books and pamphlets, all sermons and public addresses, 
especially those addresses on the radio by prominent officials that 
reach millions of people, contribute to the general process of educa- 
tion. All means for the distribution of ideas have a tremendous in- 
fluence on the development of public opinion and in the end that 
opinion is the greatest single force in human affairs. 

At all levels or stages in education we as geographers must 
recognize that we have much to contribute. No other study pursued 
in the American schools and colleges deals so directly and fully with 
the people and the actual living conditions in the various parts of 
this world. No other subject than geography can lay an equally good 
and fundamental foundation for world understanding. Let us recog- 
nize the grand opportunity which lies before us and resolve to 
accept the responsibility. That should be our inspiration. 

May I close with a statement made by George Washington dur- 
ing a great crisis in the history of this country: ‘‘ Neither God nor 
man will forgive us if we fail in faith to try.”’ 
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GEOGRAPHY FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL— 
A BULLETIN* 


H. O. LATHROP 
Illinois State Normal University 


In May of 1946 there came from the office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Illinois a Bulletin entitled, ‘‘Geography 
for the High Schools.’’ This is a Bulletin of some 80 pages, con- 
taining outlines for High School Geography and foundations for 
High School Geography in the Elementary Schools and a rather 
detailed bibliography. 

The project for this Bulletin was launched in July, 1944. At the 
Educational Conference at the Illinois State Normal University, 
one day was devoted to geography. During this meeting a con- 
ference of a number of the leading college and high school geogra- 
phers was held. Mr. C. C. Byerly, first Assistant in the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, was present. Attention was called 
to the general status of geography in high schools and of the inter- 
est in that subject stimulated by the war. Bulletins on geography is- 
sued by the State Departments of Education in other states were 
shown, and it was suggested such a one could be issued profitably by 
the Department of Public Instruction in Illinois. 

Mr. Byerly was convinced of the value and timeliness of such a 
venture, but said he could not commit the Department of Public 
Instruction. without conference with Superintendent Nickell. A 
committee was appointed to work with the State Superintendent’s 
Office. After conference with Mr. Nickell and Mr. Byerly, it was 
suggested that the Bulletin be not only upon high school geogra- 
phy, but that it cover the entire field of geography. The committee 
agreed, with the understanding that the inclusion of material on the 
elementary level should not interfere with the primary purpose of 
the Bulletin. 

The committee of geographers appointed to work on the Bulletin 
met in the State Superintendent’s Office at Springfield in February, 
1945. At that meeting, it was suggested that haste should be made 
to complete the project while wartime interest in geography was 
at a high peak, and while school officials were interested in securing 
help in the teaching of the subject. Mr. Byerly. was appointed to 


* Dr. Lathrop is Professor of Geography, Illinois Normal University, Normal, IIli- 
nois.—EDITOR. 
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work with the committee in the preparation of the Bulletin and 
stated that if the copy were available by June, 1945, it might be 
possible to secure a printing for use during the school year of 
1945-46. The committee agreed to complete the manuscript by June 
1, if at all possible. Sub-committees were appointed to prepare vari- 
ous parts of the Bulletin and several meetings of the sub-committees 
and chairmen of the sub-committees were held. Under pressure, 
the manuscript was gotten to Mr. Byerly early in June, 1945. How- 
ever, due to the rush of printing at the office of the state printer, 
postponement was made from time to time until the Bulletin was 
not issued until May, 1946. Even then, the committee did not have 
the opportunity for proof-reading and frequent misspellings are 
found. 

The purpose of the Bulletin from the viewpoint of the State 
Department of Public Instruction is well stated in the Foreword by 
Mr. Nickell as follows: 

Our experiences during the recent global war have opened for us new horizons in the 
field of geography, human relationships, and world wide interdependence which heretofore 
were unknown. The significance of the “New Air Age” necessitates a revision in curriculum, 
in instructional equipment, and in teaching methods and procedures which will give a 
better understanding of the influence and importance of geographical factors upon the 
lives and behavior of the peoples who inhabit the earth. 

We present this handbook with the hope that administrators and teachers will find 
it useful in developing, revising, and enriching their courses in geography. It is offered 
as a guide in helping the student realize that he is a citizen of the world with all the 
privileges and responsibilities which such citizenship entails. While it is not intended as 
a course of study in secondary or elementary school geography we sincerely hope that you 


will find it suggestive, stimulating, and helpful. 

From the standpoint of the committee the purposes in pub- 
lishing such a bulletin may be summarizedas follows: 

1. To promote interest in geography on the high school level. 

2. To secure additional geography courses in the high school. 

3. To give outlines and suggestions for teaching that would 

help partially trained teachers of geography to do a better 

_— 

The heart of the Bulletin, containing nearly half of the content, 
is the Year’s Course in High School Geography. This course is 
worked out in considerable detail by Units. Activities and Exercises 
follow the outline of materials for the various Units. These are 
suggestions as to how the subject matter of the Unit may be made 
more concrete by selected questions, activities, and experiments to 
be worked out by the pupils. The year’s work is divided into three 
parts, namely: 
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Part I. Man’s Relation to Some Elements of His Natural En- 

vironment 

Part II. The Economic Geography of United States and Canada 

Part III. The Geography of Other Lands 

In part III no attempt is made to cover all of the world. Atten- 
tion is given to the important countries of the world and most of 
them are discussed by regional groupings. 

Following the outline of the year’s course in geography, five 
shorter outlines, without activities and exercises, are given for 
the following semester courses: 

1. Physical Geography 

2. Economic Geography 

3. Meteorology 

4. Political Geography 

5. Conservation of Natural Resources 

Some nine pages are given to Foundation of Geography In The 
Elementary School. This part of the Bulletin conforms in large 
measure with the geography as outlined in the recently issued 
Illinois Curriculum and Course of Study Guide for Elementary 
Schools. 

‘ A bibliography is included, organized as follows: 

1. High School Textbooks in Geography 

2. Supplemental Readings on the High School Level 

3. References for the Teacher 

4. Periodicals 

Attention is also called in the Bulletin to Field Trips and to 
the use of Maps, Globes, and various types of Visual Aids. 

It should be emphasized that this Bulletin is not a course of 
study set up by the Superintendent of Public Instruction to be 
required in the high schools. It is a Bulletin issued by the State 
Superintendent to encourage greater interest in high school geogra- 
phy, and to give suggestions and helps to teachers of geography. 

What effect it will have in meeting the objectives of the Super- 
intendent of Instruction and of the committee remains to be seen. 
It has created a wide interest and many requests for the Bulletin, 
not only from principals and superintendents in Illinois, but also 
from educators in many outside states. It has the disadvantage of 
appearing after the close of World War II and when some of the 
current interest in geography has subsided. It also appeared late 
in the school year after most schools had completed curricular 
offerings and faculty for the next school year. 
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THE STATUS OF GEOGRAPHY IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS IN NEW JERSEY 


PAUL F. LAWRENCE* 
Stanford University 


The general level of geographic thinking in the United States, 
as revealed in statements of members of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers in the JournaL or GeocrapHy, professional 
geographers, and others whose interest in geography has been 
manifested by study, travel, and research is below the standards at- 
tained in the other subjects commonly taught in the secondary 
schools. The United States, leader in so many ‘elds of endeavor 
and in education, is among the so-called cultured nations one of the 
most backward in the teaching of geography. , 

This picture of the United States has been a generalized picture 
based upon observations that have been made in widely scattered 
areas thruout the country. A more specific picture will be revealed 
when each of the forty-eight states has been systematically sur- 
veyed and the findings have been compiled into one master picture. 
Ten states have already been surveyed together with key observa- 
tions of key cities thruout the nation. None of the authors of 
these studies has presented a picture that indicates more than a 
fair degree of satisfaction with the geography taught in the sec- 
ondary schools of the particular city or state studied. This study 
of geography in the state of New Jersey has been made with two 
purposes in mind: First, to present a picture of the status of 
geography in the secondary schools of the state; and, second, to 
recommend to the educators of the state possible changes and.addi- 
tions within the program of the state’s educational policy which 
will increase the opportunities for the development of adequate 
geographic thinking and philosophies. 

In making these recommendations this study attempts to go 
a step beyond previous studies which have been made in other sec- 
tions of the nation. It was felt that in order to have some basis for 
making the recommendations, some standards would have to be set 
against which the existing levels of achievement might be measured. 
Four phases, considered a part of the necessary ingredients which 
develop the thinking and philosophy that should be the outcomes 
of efficient geography teaching are: 


* Mr. Lawrence, formerly of Princeton, New Jersey, is now completing work for 
the doctorate at Stanford University —Eprror. 
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1. Adequate materials and equipment 

2. Proper methods of teaching 

3. Active pupil participation 

4. Basic teacher preparedness to teach geography 

It was decided to accept these standards by which geography 
status could be determined. Accordingly, an attempt was made to 
define each of the four phases in terms which would be specific 
enough to enable one to tell by its inclusion or exclusion on a rating 
scale the value of the geographic offerings of a particular school. . 

Three of these four phases are measured in this study, the 
fourth: proper methods of teaching, is not measured because the 
writer believes the efficacy of any given method varies according 
to the ability of the teacher. And again, since most of the informa- 
tion for this study was obtained by means of a questionnaire, the 
personalities of teachers do make a difference in teaching which 
cannot be measured by checking off items. 

To determine which materials and equipment should be con- 
sidered in the rating scale or standard, all available textbooks on 
the teaching of geography were scanned and their suggestions com- 
piled into a list of maps, general material, and special equipment 
which should be in the well-equipped geography room. The items 
which comprise the standard of appraising the materials and equip- 
ment of the classroom are: 


Maps Special Equipment 
New Jersey; United States & World 


1. Seasonal—rainfall 1. Stereograph 

2. Physical—political 2. Motion picture equipment 
3. Seasonal—temperature 3. Globes 

4. Vegetation 4. Atlases 

5. Population—density 5. Globes, slate-type 

6. Blackboard—outline 6. Radio 

7. Topographic 7. Stereoscope ° 
8. Weather map service 8. Chorograms 

Weather Instruments Miscellaneous Equipment 

1. Barometer 1. Dark window shades 

2. Hygrometer 2. Large work tables 

3. Rain gauge 3. Display cabinets 

4. Thermometer 4. Racks for wall maps 

5. Anemometer 5. Sand tables 


From this list the writer arbitrarily set as a minimum acceptable 
standard the following: 
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1. At least three types of maps, to include some type of United 
States map plus access to and use of daily weather map service for 
at least three weeks of the year. 

2. At least two weather instruments ; saciaibiien and ther- 
mometer. 

3. A globe and an atlas plus some type of cabinet for display 
or storage purposes. 

4. Some type motion picture machine plus dark window shades 
and/or a daylight screen. 

Studies in the Journau or Geocrapuy, the aforementioned text- 
books on the teaching of geography, and the experience of the 
writer as a teacher of geography all combined to give a composite 
picture of pupil experiences which enliven the teaching of geog- 
raphy. These following items are the component parts of the meas- 
ure of active pupil participation in the conduct of geography 
lessons. 

The making of charts, dioramas, models and/or maps. 
Field trips to nearby representative areas or industries. 
Weather observation and forecasting (three weeks). 

Use of the planetarium, weather instruments, or shadow 
stick. 

5. The formation of clubs centered around some geographic 

interest. 

6. The making of geographic exhibits and the exchange of these 

exhibits with other schools wherever possible. 

7. Trips to museums and other sources of geographic informa- 

tion. 

8. The use of motion pictures or slides at least twice a month. 
Again in an arbitrary manner it was decided that as a minimum 
standard any three of the eight items of pupil participation would 
be acceptable. 

The Master Standards Pattern for the Certification of the 
Teachers of Geography as established by the National Council 
of Geography Teachers’ and interpreted as follows was used as the 
standard of méasurement of the qualifications of the teachers of 
geography and the social studies. As liberal an interpretation as 
possible was made amounting essentially to: 

1. The completion of at least twelve semester hours of college 


oo po 


* JOURNAL OF GEocRAPHY, Feb., 1943, p. 41. 
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geography to include at least one of the following courses in 
addition to others. 

2. (For all teachers) Principles of Geography or its equivalent 
—3 semester hours. 

3. (For the social studies teacher) A regional course in politi- 
cal, economic, or historical geography. 

4. A course in commercial and economic geography or con- 
servational geography. . 

To obtain the information to be measured a four page mimeo- 


TABLE 1 


NAME AND GRADE PLACEMENT OF GEOGRAPHY COURSES TAUGHT IN 
HIGH SCHOOLS OF NEW JERSEY* 














Grade Placement No. Times7 No. Schools 








Title of Course Offered In Offering As 

9 10 11 12 All Grades Elec. Req. 
Economic Geography 4 32 13 4 53 22 ne 
Commercial Geography 3 19 8 6 36 11 13 
Global Geography 4 3 3 2 12 10 2 
Physical Geography 0 2 0 2 4 2 0 
Physiography 0 1 2 1 4 4 0 
General Geography 0 0 2 1 3 2 1 
World Geography 2 1 0 0 3 2 1 
High Sch. Geography 0 2 0 0 2 2 0 
Social Geography 0 2 0 0 2 2 0 
Human Geography 0 0 2 0 2 2 0 
Meteorology 0 0 0 1 1 1 0 
Climatology 0 0 0 1 1 1 0 
Totals 13 62 30 18 123 65 34 





* Apparent discrepancies are due to the fact that in some instances all questions 
were not answered completely. 

t Certain schools are counted more than once, either because the same course is 
— in more than one grade or because the school offers more than one kind of geog- 
raphy. 


graphed questionnaire was sent to all the accredited secondary 
public, private, and parochial schools of the state. Returns were 
received from 60.2 per cent of the public schools, 32.3 per cent of 
the private schools, and 8.8 per cent of the parochial schools. 
Enough of the returns from the public schools were received to 
make a representative sampling of the state’s public high schools. 

The percentages in the statements which follow are indicative 
of the present status of geography in 100 of the 191 public second- 
ary schools of the state enrolling 88,964 students. Of these 8,223 
were enrolled in geography classes. Returns from fourteen schools 
which gave incomplete information and six others which returned 
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questionnaires long after the findings were tabulated are not in- 
cluded. . 
1. The one-hundred schools offer a total of 123 courses in 
geography. Economic Geography is the name of the course most 
frequently offered, the second most frequently named course is 


TABLE 2 


USE, DISTRIBUTION, AND AVAILABILITY 
OF DESIRABLE TEXTBOOKS 











Number of schools using the same text for all students....................... 78 

Number of schools using more than one text for each student................. 11 

Number of schools having access to and/or using two or more basic texts in the 
SED oc 5s b0.eb a dks bk snes aad aaa LEM Adie oa vades A 32 

Number of teachers satisfied with the current textbook in use................. 58 

Number of teachers dissatisfied with the current textbook. ................... 22 

Number of dissatisfied teachers who cannot obtain texts they consider more de- 
RE a ee Mery ple bins ot Maar lene aire CAP CMR VER She AY 9 yh <2 18 

TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF COOPERATING SCHOOLS REPORTING 
MATERIALS AVAILABLE FOR CLASSROOM USE 














Items Percentage of 100 Schools 

1. Maps New Jersey United States World 
lg eS ee ee 20 42 51 
Population Detisity ............052.. 12 16 20 
GS ERS RP rege eerie 10 24 — 
CE cccceececeectenes © 15 20 
Seasonable Temperature ............. 6 10 14 
WII 5525.5 Sic <p’ o.a'e-a-e awa’ —.... 5 18 17 
Blackboard Outline ................. 4 29 29 
Weather Map Service ............... — 9 _— 

2. Weather Instruments % Miscellaneous Equipment % 
po re 35 Motion Picture Equip......... 78 
CN n66éveveve Oseteresea ae is bate 44444 oo-4's Seer eeehe 62 
ee Sr ee 5 PR aca dasbew2h ose beth 56 
Rs ok chien eeeae wks 3 Racks for Wall Maps.......... 52 
ree 3 Dark Window Shades......... 45 

BtereOpticns.... 2... sccccese 40 
Display Cabinets............. 15 
Large Work Tables........... 14 
GNSS 6.0055 4s0950 eeeos 2 





Commercial Geography. Both courses are described by teachers 
as being concerned with the commercial and economic aspects of 
geography. 

2. The number of students in high schools who are studying 


geography ranges from 14 to 500. Most of these students are in the 
tenth grade. 
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TABLE 4 


CHIEF SOURCES OF SUPPLY FOR OBTAINING AUDIO-VISUAL 
AIDS AND OTHER MATERIAL FOR CLASSROOM USE 














Chief Source of Supply Percent of 93 Reporting Schools 
1. State Museum, Trenton, N.J................... 39 
2. Commercial Rental Services.................... 26 
a, Cul. ots a new ana tas on be eee be 15 
a a as ile to 7 
5. U.S. Department of the Interior................ 6 
TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS REPORTING VARIOUS ACTIVITIES CARRIED ON AS 
ADJUNCTS TO THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 








Activity Percent of Reporting Schools 





The making of: r 


MN si ae a as hs dria a a ke, coh ad 1 


Field Trips To: 
; Survey community resourpes................-..2+0- 
Nearby industries or industrial area................. 

Local farm or farming area...............-.-.0200: 
a ee ig ith Saiki che a ehite ead Rah Ae GE 

Pe CO GE WENEE. 6.6 6 os okie Ci easemeceme ees 


WwW > OOO 


Other: 
Rough determinations of latitude and longitude...... 
Making geography exhibits........................ 
Weather observations (three weeks)................. 
Hiomeemts Gf Gir WAVIGAUOR. .. «5... ce tees cesce 
NU fo oe co. a cis esas eran ANS oar 
Use of weather tmntruiments. . . oo. 065. ce cca cass 
Use of the planetarium for mathematical geography. .. 


Ww ow 
WwontDec 


Use of visual aids: (times per month) 
IS oases ate. 5, 9 c's oleae ee Oe ee 57 
ES ESE SR Peer tear gener eet ves © 7 17 
RNIN schol cea itn Bee he oars ape es Bing 2 





TABLE 6 
NEEDS OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 








Needs rated as most important Percentage 


ES TS PE SET Eee Oe TEL 
a, A tien ee sui enaebhawamis 
Methods course, teaching geography...................2ceececcccececes 
One or more college geography courses................0.0 cece cece eeucee 
Teacher selection geography textbooks 
A supervisor of Geography 


—_ 
morons ty & 
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3. Economic geography is required in seventeen schools at the 
tenth grade level for students enrolled in commercial or business 
courses. 


4. A majority of the schools are using one geography textbook 


TABLE 7 
PROFESSIONAL AND GEOGRAPHIC PREPARATION OF TEACHERS OF GEOGRAPHY 














Professional Preparation Number Reporting 
PD NE UPI. 55 oso Sie Sec ng ed go eT Shade 2 
EER ee er ee Tee Pe 43 
I 5. ss ci 5 choo aie Ore Rind wins On ee ne a 35 
OI NE oso = 55S Soar gare, aed og ee em kD Se SIRT 1 
aE Ry oa op Bs sink ore Sv he as t peed w ees Meee 8 
SN IIE 5. 5.53 ces asks 0 a0 Vite eeteed, bate eeewmaene 21 

Distribution of College Credit in Geography (Semester Hours) 

NS nn hii tee eae ied dikes Karioe > ed 08 obo wad eeu 4 
One to Five Hours of College Credit.....................00000- 14 
Six to Nine Hours of College Credit... ......... cc ccc cee eee 23 
Ten to Fourteen Hours of College Credit....................4.. 14 
Fifteen to Nineteen Hours of College Credit.................... 7 
Twenty to Twenty-Four Hours of College Credit................ 2 
Twenty-five or more Hours of College Credit................... 10 
TABLE 8 


PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS MEETING THE MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS OF THE STUDY 














Minimum Requirements Percentage of 
by Groups* Reporting Schools 
aa isu or zie r aidan os Olas hole ele els OO 51 
POUR CAN CIPO II oes go Son's oo oce sb Sow ok ewes Ips ocoe ste a 5 
SD GE i oo cic wes gavcbntcdetedeinedweesgqe 7 
ee ee nee ad cc awe ees Ces eee $e 11 
ee Pe SP I. gg oo Sk ies Sc aaneviep ecto dcocs 6 
Meeting Groups One and Three............0......ckeeepecces 3 
Meeting Groups Two and Three............. 0c ccc esaeteces 10 
SN Ce I I ii oo sc cee vow ech odendeuséuse eens 7 
Es 6 0 insu ca ee as ¥eten lid eeeeerh aeolian 100% 





* Group One—the minimum requirements set for materials and equipment. 

Group Two—the minimum requirements set for pupil participation. 

Groups three—A liberal interpretation of the Master Pattern for Teachers of 
Geography as established by the National Council of Geography Teachers. 


in the classroom with one or more supplementary books which are 
. made available to several classes. Thirty-five different textbooks 
- are in use in geography classes thruout the state. The most fre- 
quently mentioned book is being used in twenty-five different 
schools. Twenty-two teachers report that they are not satisfied 
with the texts they are using, and eighteen of these feel that they 
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cannot obtain different texts without having a great deal of dif- 
ficulty. 

5. A majority of the schools report having equipment suitable 
for the use of visual aids, but are lacking other desirable aids for 
classroom teaching. 

6. Not all of the schools have the minimum number of maps 
for classroom use, some schools teaching geography have no maps 
at all. 

7. The supply of weather instruments in high schools is at a 
very low level, and weather map service, which is available to all 
schools, is used by very few. 

8. Slightly more than a third of the schools obtain audio-visual 
aids from the state museum while commercial sources are used by 
approximately one-quarter of the schools. Many of the schools in 
the larger cities use the local libraries as their supply centers. 

9. A very small proportion of the schools are providing for 
the minimum amount of pupil participation in classroom activities 
which could enliven the teaching of geography. 

10. In general the teachers of geography would prefer to see 
more geography taught and as a separate subject. They report 
their greatest need to be that of having adequate equipment to 
meet their teaching needs. 

11. Professionally the teachers are well prepared for teaching, 
but few are adequately prepared to teach geography. 

12. Most of the courses in college geography for which teachers 
have credit are in the fields of: methods of teaching; principles 
of geography; and economic geography. 


PRIVATE AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


Questionnaires returned by a total of fourteen schools enrolling 
2,651 students of whom 136 are regularly enrolled in geography 
classes yield the following data: 

1. Geography is a required subject in only one of the fourteen 
schools. :, 

2. Historical Geography is the name of the course most fre- 
quently offered; Commercial Geography is the next most fre- 
quently offered. 

3. These schools report the same lack of teaching aids as the 
publie schools. 

4. Only one teacher in this group had completed enough courses 
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in college geography to meet the minimum standards set by the 
National Council of the Teachers of Geography. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following recommendations are based upon the materials 
and information which have evolved from this study. The reader 
is asked to refer to the minimum standards which have been set 
up, and to the findings which have been revealed by the question- 
naire in order that the full significance of these recommendations 
may be understood. The writer recommends that: 

1. The necessary materials and equipment be made available to 
the teachers of geography in order that the teaching of geography .- 
may be made more meaningful and effective. 

2. Teachers of geography take advantage of the interests, 
drives, and other motivating forces of youth and direct and en- 
courage youth to participate in activities which contribute to the 
development of geographic thinking and philosophies. 

3. All teacher training institutions of the state provide courses 
which will enable prospective and in-service teachers of geography 
and the ‘social sciences to obtain the academic and professional 
knowledge which will enable these teachers to meet the standards 
set up by the National Council of Geography Teachers. 

Two further recommendations not stemming directly from the 
study seem important to the writer: 

1. That a one year course in geography be required of all stu- 
dents in the secondary schools to provide the background necessary 
to understand the social and economic relationships of man as he 
is affected by his environment. 

2. That additional courses in geography be offered in the sec- 
ondary schools to meet the needs of students whose interests and 
future activities will require a knowledge of the content of such 
courses. 

In conclusion it is hoped that this study will be expanded to 
cover those areas of the United States which have not been sur- 
veyed and that from the total picture obtained a greater unity in 
this particular phase of the social studies may be reached. 
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“BACKGROUND FOR PEACE”—A RADIO COURSE 
IN GEOGRAPHY 


JOHNSON E. FAIRCHILD* 
Assistant Dean, in Charge of Veterans Session, Hunter College 


On April 1, 1946 at 10:03 p.m. ‘‘ Background for Peace,’’ believed 
to be one of the first experiments in radio presentation of classroom 
geography, went on the air over station WMCA (New York City), 
and continued for thirteen consecutive weeks ending for the sum- 
mer on Monday, June 24. The program returns to the air in Novem- 
ber 1946. 

This sustaining public service broadcast started out with ap- 
proximately 12,800 listeners and by the last broadcast the program 
had built up to over 50,000 listeners. The total listener half hours 
were about 421,600. It is suspected that this was one of the largest 
geographical adult education courses in the world. 

Geographical illiteracy flourishes in the New York City area 
even tho there are numerous large institutions with departments of 
geography. The condition of geography in the secondary schools 
may be fully understood when it is known that geography is a 
course assigned to students who can not pass any other science.’ 

As a result of this lack of public interest the outlook for a suc- 
cessful geographical program was not good. However, the station 
felt that the. need for geography was so great that the program 
would be a valuable public service. The original plan called for 
thirteen straight classroom geography topics, based on fundamen- 
tals of geography highlighted by dramatic scenes which would take 
the place of blackboard illustrations and classroom material. The 
topics were scheduled as follows: Geography, What Is It?; Moun- 


* Dr. Fairchild is Professor of Geography and Dean of Men, Hunter College, New 
Y ork. —Eprror 

*A study of the reasons for this apathy and geographical illiteracy in the New York 
City Area would take many pages and might have something to do with this highly 
specialized type of urban development. However, the usual reasons given for this situation 
may be summed up as follows: the geography teachers blame the textbooks. The students 
blame the teachers and the textbooks because the courses are not interesting enough, 
and frequently they are just memorizing courses without practical value or social signifi- 
cance. Students and parents unite in thinking geography should stop at the sixth grade 
except for explorers. As far as curriculum is concerned, other sciences and social sciences 
are unwilling to give up any of their course time for much needed background courses in 
geography. Administrators and intellectual authorities in general claim that geographers 


are inarticulate, poor to boring speakers, and are inclined to the academy rather than to 
social usefulness. 
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tains and Their Influence on Man; Men Who Roam the Plains; 
Rivers, Life Blood of a Nation; Oceans, Pathway to Empire; Are 
There Islands Any More?; Does Climate Make the Man?; World 
Settlement and Climate; Cultural Effects of Climate; The Geogra- 
phy of Health, Wealth and War; Mineral Resources and Their 
Affect on Man; Spacial Relationships; The Geography of Peace. 

A small thirty-four page atlas was mailed to any listener who 
sent in ten cents to cover handling costs. The scripts of each broad- 
cast were also made available so that the listener could carry out 
further home study. Approximately 500 scripts and atlases were 
mailed out. 

It was quickly realized that the program could not be written 
as a geographer would like to give a geography lecture, nor could 
it be written in a style that would please a radio showman, or an 
educator. There had to be a compromise on all sides and a blending 
into one show that was, perhaps not as good geography, radio or 
education as desired, but would be the best possible combination 
of the three factors. The danger was that the show would fall apart 
and not be good enough in any department. 

Another great problem was in the age old difficulty of the spoken 
word. The words used must convey to the audience the idea that 
was originally intended by the speaker or script writer. This is the 
kernel of the problem in educational radio. A person who knows 
something about a subject must be able to transmit this knowledge 
in such a way that it strikes a spark, catches the imagination and 
stimulates the unseen and unknown listeners. 

There was great difficulty in selecting the proper material from 
the volume of geographic information available. Radio time is hard, 
fast and valuable. There is no time for retake, and no opportunity 
to go back and explain, or correct mistakes, or check on the class 
reaction. There had to be a slow, sure and careful building of inter- 
dependent points. Listener appeal had to be achieved, but there 
was no time for extraneous information or for many details. The 
program utilized up to the minute news situations and a constant 
effort was made to show the geographic background of social prob- 
lems. 

There were many minor problems, any one of which could ruin 
the broadcast if not properly handled. These include the selection of 
the format, selection of the age group at which the program was 
aimed, the time and length of the broadcast, the number of actors 
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to be used, the length of speeches, the type of music and sound 
effects to be used, also the pace and timing of the broadcast had to 
be carefully worked out. 

A typical example of a script writing problem came in the be- 
ginning of the first broadcast when the solar system had to be 
formed, and man established on the world in a thirty second dra- 
matic interlude utilizing music, sound, narrators and actors. The 
problem, representing one-sixtieth of the time of the first broadcast, 
almost ended the whole effort. Finally after days of work a com- 
promise was resorted to—it was done in forty-five seconds. 

The premiere was reviewed by Variety and the show was given 
a favorable review, but it was suggested that the following pro- 
gram such as ‘‘Mountains and Their Influence on Man’”’ would 
deaden the series. Five broadcasts later the New York Sunday 
Times Radio Section devoted the lead article to a severe unfavor- 
able criticism of the program.? 

The criticism indicated that the program was attracting atten- 
tion and reaching some people, but was not accomplishing all that 
was intended so after the program on climate, the last six programs 
were changed to regional geography, based on countries. The first 
third of each program was descriptive regional geography, fol- 
lowed by one-third economic geography and one-third political 
geography. The countries, chosen for their importance in the peace 
problem and their news worthiness, were Spain, Iran, The Holy 
Land, Turkey, Yugoslavia and the U.S.S.R. The program gained 
considerable strength after the change and it seems that the re- 
gional approach has better possibilities of success. The listener 
response placed the countries in the following descending order of 
interest: Iran, The Holy Land, U.S.S.R., Spain, Yugoslavia and 
‘Turkey. 

In spite of the fact that. radio is characterized by ‘‘corn,”’ 
‘*ham,’’ and commercialism, it is, nevertheless, a delicate barometer 
of showmanship and mass listening appeal and it seems fairly ob- 
vious that more people can be reached by radio education than by 
any other educational venture existing today. Background for 


*The Time’s critic emphasized the great problem and challenge of radio educa- 
tion but felt that the program was too academic and had not satisfactorily bridged 
the gap between radio and education. It was further suggested that the dramatic effects 
interrupted, rather than aided the program and that the British Radio Documentary type 
format might be better than the classroom format. 
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Peace showed that there is a definite need for geography radio 
programs and that people will listen to this type of broadcast. 

There are a great number of difficult problems to be solved in 
broadcasting a geography program, but the problems are a chal- 
lenge to those geographers who believe that geographical literacy 
is one of the keys to human understanding and the background for 
peace. ‘ 





THE REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT, 1946 
KATHERYNE THOMAS WHITTEMORE 


AcTIVITIES IN REGARD TO THE MEMBERSHIP 


At the beginning of 1946, the Council had not held an annual meeting for several 
years. Officers and committee members felt out of touch with other members. There was 
danger of our becoming an unconsolidated number of subscribers to the JouRNAL OF 
GrocraPHy rather than members of an organization united by common objectives. 

To make contact with the members and to let them know that we valued their 
support, I sent out over seven hundred questionnaires. This proved a successful experi- 
ment. The money spent on this project brought far more than twenty dollars worth of 
information and inspiration to me. I learned that the National Council of Geography 
Teachers has a large group of devoted members. A large number had been members for 
many years. Most expressed willingness to help in some way. Letters and notes came with 
the questionnaires. All these were read carefully and greatly appreciated. 

The composition of our membership as revealed by the questionnaires emphasized 
the breadth of Council interests and showed the problem faced by the Council in making 
its work of value to all its members. If our membership is divided roughly into sixths, 
a sixth would be formed by each of the following: teachers in teacher training institu- 
tions, teachers in other colleges and universities, senior high school teachers, junior high 
school teachers, elementary school teachers and, lastly, a group of administrators, authors, 
and other interested persons. : 

This information about our members reveals valuable resources we have not. fully 
developed. During the year, we tried to make members feel an integral part of the 
Council by keeping them informed of the work of the Council thru a page in the 
JouRNAL, by exploring the interests and talents of members for committee work, and by 
increasing the number upon whom we depend for assistance in Council work. In addition, 
Dr. Barton worked thru affiliated organizations and Dr. Kohn sent a fall letter to all 
members. 

I recommend that: (1) the officers continue to keep the membership informed of 
Council activities thru the Journat and thru an occasional mimeographed bulletin; (2) 
that responsibility be spread over a greater number, and that ways be explored by which 
these unknown talents can be used; and (3) that certain services and publications be 
made available free to members of the Council, in addition to the JouRNAL OF 
GEOGRAPHY. 

PLANNING For CounciL WorkK 


The purpose of the Council is “to increase the effectiveness of geography teaching.” 
The composition of the membership means that the Council must be concerned with 
the teaching of geography at all levels. The National Council is concerned with the 
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teaching of geography in all its aspects: its objectives, its place in the school curriculum, 
its course of study, materials of instruction, the organization of the class period, the 
utilization of out-of-the classroom resources, the evaluation of outcomes, It is concerned 
also with the preparation and certification of teachers of geography. 

During 1946 I attempted to carry out the objectives of the Council by continuing 
committee activities already begun, by establishing committees needed immediately for 
timely projects, and by initiating a long range planning program. In the first group, the 
committees on Standards for Certification of Geography Teachers, Tests, and Inquiries, 
continued their fine work. The Committee on The High School Curriculum was reor- 
ganized following the resignation of its first chairman. Committees organized to meet 
immediate needs were those on Aviation Geography and on Geographic Education for 
World Understanding. : 

The problem of long range planning was the most serious one. Thru correspondence 
with members of the Council I endeavored to find those who were especially interested 
in the various phases of our program and who would analyze needs and recommend 
projects which the resources of the Council fitted it to undertake. The year ended with 
this work still in its initial stages. ; 

I recommend that long range planning be continued in the following ways: (1) That 
the Executive Committee or an especially designated planning committee be given the 
responsibility of considering the Council activities with a broad view and a long view 
and of planning a well-rounded program of activities; (2) that standing committees or 
individuals acting as advisors be given the responsibility of overseeing each of the phases 
of Council responsibility, each to have a sufficiently long term of office to provide con- 
tinuity in a long range program; and (3) that during the year 1947, the emphasis be given 
to surveying each aspect of Council responsibility, so that we know what has been done 
by the Council, by individuals, and by other organizations, and to determining what 
needs to be done and how the resources of the Council might best be directed to fill 
those needs. 

Co-OPERATION WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


The Council shares objectives with many other organizations. The task of keeping 
informed about the activities of these other groups is large but necessary. During 1946 
two new committees accepted as part of their duties the task of keeping themselves 
and the Council informed concerning activities of other groups. These are the com- 
mittee on Aviation Geography and the committee on Geographic Education for World 
Understanding. Also during 1946, a number of Council members were asked to serve as 
co-ordinators of Council activities and those of other organizations. 

It is highly desirable that (1) the National Council keep in closer touch thru its 
committees and its co-ordinators with the work of other organizations where it concerns 
geographic education; and (2) that it stand ready to co-operate with other groups, to 
supplement their activities and to encourage them to undertake projects that will further 
the effectiveness of geography teaching. 


Tue RESPONSIBILITIES OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS 
During this year I have come to realize the great responsibility of officers toward 
the members and of members toward the Council. The Council has great reserves of 
interest and energy among its membership. Upon incoming officers and management, 
I urge a great effort to utilize these resources in the realization of the Council objectives. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT WORK 


CoMMITTEE ON A CouNCIL SEAL 


The National Council needs a Seal, both for decorative purposes and for use on 
legal documents. Loyal Durand, Jr., University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee, has 
consented to serve as Chairman of the committee charged with the selection of such an 
emblem. 

Members of the National Council are urged to submit designs for a seal to a. 
Durand by April 15, 1947. Further information may be secured from him. 


NCSS 1948 YEarBook 


The National Council for the Social Studies has announced that it is planning to 
have its 1948 Yearbook deal with geography in the school curriculum. The book is to 
be published with the co-operation of the National Council of Geography Teachers, 
the Association of American Geographers, and the American Society for Professional 
Geographers. Mr. Clyde F. Kohn, Department of Geography, Northwestern University, 
has been invited to serve as editor. To aid him, the four organizations have appointed 
Yearbook Committees to act in an advisory capacity. The chairmen of the committees 
representing the three geographic organizations are Mrs. Whittemore (NCGT), Prof. 
R. B. Hall (AAG), and Prof. Alden Cutshall (ASPG). As the work on the book 
progresses, these chairmen will consult with their respective committees as to the 
content and organization of the book. 


NatTIONAL Councit RESEARCH 


The National Council Research Fund was established to encourage Research in 
Geographic Education. The money is available to members of the National Council 
who comply with the regulations as established by the Council. These regulations may 
be obtained from the publication The National Council at Work which may be secured 
by writing to the National Secretary. Individuals and National Council Committees are 
welcome to apply for grants from these funds. 

The money in the Research Fund has come from royalties received from Parkins’ 
and Whitaker’s Our National Resources and Conservation, published by John Wiley 
and Sons and from the several volumes-in the Geographic Education Series, published 
by McKnight and McKnight. This series includes: 


Geography and How to Teach It 
Human Geography Studies 

Life in Asia 

Activities in Geography 
Geography Crossword Puzzles 
Fourth Grade Geography Test 
Map Reading 


The National Council is indebted to Almon Ik. Parkins and J. R. Whitaker and 
their associates, who in 1936, donated royalties from Our National Resources and Con- 
servation jointly to the National Council of Geography Teachers and the Association 
of American Geographers. It is indebted also to George J. Miller for his work in as- 
sembling the materials for the Geographic Education Series. 

KaTHERYNE THOMAS WHITTEMORE 

















THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


The JourNat has carried its messages for half a century. That alone is a remarkable 
record. There is little doubt but that it has wielded a profound influence on geographic 
education in America during that epoch. It is likewise a happy moment at the half- 
century mark, to have its founder, Mr. Dodge, with us and contribute a foreword to this 
issue. Another contributor, Mr. Brown, who has followed the growth of the JourNAL 
almost from its beginning and witnessed the great changes in geographic education, is 
still an active Associate Editor. A. J. Nystrom & Company of Chicago, Illinois, our 
publishers, have given unstinted support to the JourNAL and to the National Council 
for more than a quarter of a century. Mr. Nystrom, Mr. Burkhart, Mr. Perkins, and 
Miss Sweeney have been loyal supporters of geographic education and we wish to take 
‘this opportunity to express our great appreciation of their very fine co-operation. The 
George Banta Publishing Company, Menasha, Wisconsin, has been our printer for nearly 
twenty-seven years, which constitutes another remarkable record. The excellent typo- 
graphical form of the JourNAL is due largely to the co-operation which the company has 
given to the publishers and editorial staff of the Journal. 





The Arctic was the theme of two of the programs presented at the meeting of the 
Minnesota Education Association held in Minneapolis, October 24, under the auspices 
of the Minnesota State Council of Geography Teachers and that of the Social Studies. 
Those addressing the two meetings were John Weaver, University of Minnesota, and 
Laurence M. Gould, President of Carleton College. Mary Mettam of Albert Lea, Presi- 
dent of the State Council, presided at the Council meeting. New officers include the 
following: president, Leonard Wilson, Carleton College; first vice-president, Ruth Cad- 
well, St. Cloud Teachers College; second vice-president, Imelda Binneboese, Minneapolis 
Public Schools; directors for three-year terms, Mr. Scarborough, Winona Teachers 
College, Alice Sotaaen, Minneapolis Public Schools, and Ann McCann, Rochester Public 
Schools. 





O. E. Baker announees the preparation of two atlases by the staff of the Department 
of Geography, University of Maryland, at College Park, a suburb of Washington, D.C. 
One atlas, Atlas of the World’s Agricultural, Forest, and Mineral Resources, is a 
revision and enlargement of “The Geography of the World’s Agriculture” by Finch and 
Baker. The new atlas is being prepared in co-operation with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and the U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. It is intended 
primarily for college instruction and business men. The second atlas, Atlas of China, is 
being prepared in co-operation with the National Central University now located in 
Nanking. The second atlas is intended primarily for research workers and government 
administrators. Work on the Atlas of South America was scheduled to get under way 
this fall. 





We find that a slight error was made in setting up the Table of Contents and Index 
for Volume XLV, 1946. Corrected copies will be available in February, to libraries 
and individuals who bind the volume. The revised copy will be sent only on request. 
Requests should be sent directly to the JourNAL or GeocraPHy, State Teachers College, 
Mankato, Minnesota. 





“A report is being prepared by a committee of the Association of American Geog- 
raphers for publication in both the Annals and the Geographical Review on the work 
done by American Geographers during the war. The following information is needed: 
name; present address; government agency with which associated; position held; 
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general nature of work in which engaged. It is important that every professional 
geographer register so that the survey will include everyone so employed. Your co- 
operation -will be appreciated. Will all who were employed in war work as pro- 
fessional geographers for the United States government please communicate as soon as 
possible with: John B. Appleton, Division of Research for Far East, Department of 
State, War Annex #1, 23rd & E Streets, Washington 25, D.C.” 





WituiAM Van Royen was the guest speaker at the October meeting of the Indiana 
Council of Geography Teachers in Indianapolis. Officers elected were Dr. G. David Koch 
of Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, president; John Finney, Anderson High 


School, vice-president ; and Floy Hurlbut, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, secretary- 
treasurer. 





“Geography for the Air Age” was the theme of the December meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania State Council of Geography Teachers, held in Harrisburg. The following pro- 
gram was reported by Clara M. Shryock, president: Report of the First World Air Age 
Education Congress, by H. Harrison Russell, State Teachers College, Bloomsburg; The 
Place of Geography in the Air Age, by John C. Koch, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Department of Commerce, New York City; Travel Service of the National Education 
Association, by Paul H. Kinsel, National Education Association; and Geography for the 
Air Age, by Mary Graves, Rand McNally and Company. 





If you are interested in material dealing with the rapid strides made in the science 
of aeronautics and in the use of air as a medium of transportation and communication, 
write to Air-Age Education Research, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
Air-Age Education Research is sponsored by American Airlines. Teachers and superin- 
tendents can secure free copies of Air Age Education News and a catalog listing free 

"and inexpensive teaching materials. 





Russian radio reports the drilling of a well in the Baku petroleum area to a depth of 
12,800 feet. This is supposedly the deepest well in Europe. Well drillings to a depth of 


more than 16,000 feet in Texas and California have been previously reported in this 
column. 





A number of years ago, this column reported the experimental planting of cork-oak 
trees in California with subsequent plantings in other states. About six years ago, the 
first bark was stripped from these trees. Now a second growth layer of cork, about an 
inch and a half thick, has been cut and the yield is reported to be of first-grade quality. 
Cork-oak acorns have been distributed so widely that the project has spread to twenty- 
two states. 





German documents now in the United States reveal the practicability of delivering 
hydroelectric power over wires carrying 400,000 volts to points about 500 miles distant. 
The Boulder-Los Angeles line which is about 300 miles long has carried potentials up to 
287,000 volts. The German plan may be applicable to power distribution from Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee to industrial centers in the Pacific Northwest within a 500 mile 
radius of the dams. 





The Canada-United States Committee on Education held its third annual meeting 
at Niagara Falls, Ontario, October 25-26. The Committee assignments cover such proj- 
ects as teacher, film, and correspondence exchange; encouraging trans-border visits of 
students and teachers; and getting individuals and institutions to undertake special 
research in education. A progress report, which will soon be published, dealt with the 
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study of history texts in both countries. Another progress report dealt with plans for 
twenty-six school broadcasts. The two co-chairmen are James B. Edmonson, Dean, 
School of Education, University of Michigan, and Fletcher Peacock, Director of Educa- 
tion, Province of New Brunswick, Fredricton, N.B., Canada. ; 





“Miss Australia 1946” who visited the United States recently on a tour of the world 
has a wardrobe featuring a wide variety of woolen fabrics. Included among these fabrics 
are permanized wool which neither shrinks nor stretches, woolens of such fine mesh that 
they are as light in weight and as cool in summer as linens, and woolens printed in floral 
patterns and designs as gay as those used on cotton fabrics. The Australian Wool Board 
and the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research are experimenting with new ways 
of marketing wool and improving the texture and quality of fabrics manufactured from 
wool, along with efforts to reduce cost and find new uses for the by-products. 





Sources from the Netherlands indicate that the war took a heavy toll of spice trees — 
in the Indies. Restoration of the devastated areas in the Moluccas, Bangka, and Borneo 
may take years before prewar yields can be reached. Much of the land for spice culture 
was used instead for food production during the Japanese occupation. 





To aid transcontinental and trangoceanic flying operations, as well as to aid long 
range forecasting, the United States Weather Bureau is expanding its network of stations 
outside our boundaries and is exchanging reports with co-operating nations. Stations 
are operating in Alaska and the Aleutians. About a hundred daily exchanges are made 
with Russia. Joint operations are in the making with Canada, and apparently we have 
Denmark’s approval to establish a station in northwestern Greenland. Undoubtedly 
stations will be set up on several islands in the Pacific and the Caribbean. Local per- 
sonnel when trained will staff the stations outside the home stations. 


If you are one of the fortunate ones who saw the brilliant meteor shower from the 
Giacobini-Zinner comet on October 9, you may be interested to know that there were 
places where more meteors were seen in an hour than are ordinarily visible in a lifetime. 
Some observers noted a hundred a minute, a few of which were brighter than the 
brightest stars. Astronomers were particularly fortunate in being able to forecast the 
hour when the display would be greatest. Consequently the lay public, as well as the 
scientists, were on the alert to make their observations which included those from air- 
planes and radar sets. 





It is not so long ago that a mink pelt was readily recognized by its familiar brown 
color and markings. Today’s ranch-raised mink offer a wide variety of pattern and color 
in the breeds known collectively as mutation mink. Mink breeders in Minnesota are 
reported to lead in new mutations, while those of Wisconsin lead in the number of 
animals produced. Various trade names, not always spelled alike, are used to designate 
the mutations, such as Royal Kohinur, Silverblu, Snowwhite, Platinum, Blue Cross, and 
Black Cross. Mink breed in the spring. The fur farmer carefully supervises their living 
conditions and diet, a good deal of which is horse meat, fish, and prepared feeds. The 
fur of their pelts is usually in prime condition in late November when the mink are 
about seven months old. Killing is done with gas. Auction sales of bundles of matched 
pelts are held in winter and the manufacturer makes the fur piece or coat according 
to the dictates of fashion. At present the price of a mutation-mink coat is several thou- 
sand dollars. How long will such prices last? How far will mutations go either in color 
or marking pattern? When old horses are no longer available, what will the mink eat? 
Thus, the mink breeder has his problems, too. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Lawrence J. Burpee. The Discovery of Canada. The Macmillan Company 
of Canada, Toronto, 1944. 236 pp.; biographical notes, bibliography, index. 
$3.00. 

Frances Carpenter, Canada and Her Northern Neighbors. American Book 
Company, 1946. 438 pp.; ills., maps, glossary and index. $1.40. 

A. W. Currie, Economic Geography of Canada. The Macmillan Company 
of Canada, Toronto, 1945. 455 pp.; maps, diagrams, index. $3.50. 


Self-critical teachers are often heard to remark that their treatment of Canada and 
the North Country is the weakest part of the course in North American geography. The 
reasons are many: time usually permits only the briefest of detours beyond our national 
boundaries; textbook materials are inadequate; how may one strike a safe balance 
between the views of enthusiasts and conservatives as to the future of the sub-polar 
regions? Teachers will always be pressed for time to complete a course, but-the titles 
above do more than a little to solve the other two problems. These books are especially 
welcome because of their Canadian authorship. Too long have we learned about our 
northern neighbors from other hands. 

Into the Discovery of Canada, Dr. Burpee has compressed much that he has written 
over a lifetime of scholarly work. Remembering how bone-dry was the study of Canada 
during his own school days, he has sought to serve modern youth a more tasteful dish. 
His method is to call upon the explorers to tell their own stories. Since this cannot be done 
in toto, Dr. Burpee has been selective and, altho his selections will not please everyone, 
they show how an expanding Canada became known to man. Chronology provides a 
unifying thread, and a measure of organization is also achieved by considering the St. 
Lawrence valley at first, followed by the Hudson Bay and the Plains (Part II), and the 
Pacific Slope (Part III). Among the sacrifices of this two-way organization is the 
presentation of the Mackenzie journeys in reverse order. A major fault of the book from 
the geographical standpoint is the inadequate treatment of modern explorations of the 
Arctic. Mentioned by name only are Svederup, Greely, Peary and Stefansson. Fuller and 
more advanced discussion of the historic explorations may be found in Dr. Burpee’s 
Search for the West Sea (Toronto, 1935). 

Canada and Her Northern Neighbors is a reader adapted to the elementary schools. 
It is not called a geography but its contents would naturally place it in this field. The 
opening section gives an over-all view of Canada and the North as seen in imaginary 
flight. Next, the Building of Canada is historically considered. These two sections are 
introductory to the five numbered parts, each of which treats a large section of Canada, 
Alaska, and the North. The author has improvised characters, usually children, to 
facilitate the telling of the story. Thus, Vicky and Peter do the honors on a Prince 
Edward Island fur farm, while Noka, the Indian boy, greets his visitors in Northwest 
Territories. The book is abundantly illustrated and is fortified here and there by con- 
densations of material. At the end are several pages of pictograms. The more mature 
readers of this book may find it a monotonously pleasant picture of the regions visited. 
A photograph, they remind themselves, gains its effect quite as much from shadows 
as from bright lights. If more shadows had been introduced, such as the undercurrent 
of nationality strife in Quebec, a more realistic description would have resulted. 

Professor Currie of the University of British Columbia, in Economic Geography of 
Canada, presents a broad, regional treatment with emphasis on natural resources and 
industries in their environmental setting. Following a chapter devoted to the Dominions 
as a whole, more specific attention is given to seven provinces or regions, such as the 
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Acadian-Appalachian, the Cordilleran, and the Tundra. Each chapter follows a similar 
topical outline, commencing with topography, geology, and climate, thus providing a 
background for understanding economic development. The outline is not so rigid, 
however, as to prevent suitable variations of emphasis. In only the greater stress on 
geology does this substantial work differ from economic geographies published in the 
United States. The author has consulted a large percentage of the literature bearing on 
his subject and has been unusually successful in the final synthesis. 
University of Minnesota Ratex# H. Brown 


C. Langdon White and Edwin J. Foscue, Regional Geography of Anglo- 
America. 898 pages, 287 illustrations, maps, and diagrams, index. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York, 1946. $5.00. 


This comprehensive textbook of North America, exclusive of Mexico, Central 
America, and the Caribbean islands was first published in 1943 and the present edition 
is its third printing. The authors are well known geographers and have done an excellent 
job in their treatment of the Anglo-American portion of the continent including Green- 
land. The book is well printed and profusely illustrated. 

After discussing its features and setting, White and Foscue divide the continent 
north of the Rio Grande into twenty human-use regions. For each region they discuss 
the physical features, climate, economic development, and culture. In general the treat- 
ment is sound and the style interesting. No objections to the boundaries of most of 
the regions can be made, altho the reviewer disagrees with their “Intermontane Basins 
and Plateau” region in which quite dissimilar areas from a human-use standpoint were 
included. Here White and Foscue put nearly frost-free areas producing cotton, dates, 
citrus fruit, and winter vegetables in the same human-use region as the dry-land wheat 
district of eastern Washington and the sheep and cattle ranges of southeastern Oregon, 
where summer frosts are common. However, the good points of the book far exceed 
such minor criticisms and the “Regional Geography of Anglo-America” is both a well 
organized textbook and useful reference work. 

Otis W. FREEMAN 
Eastern Washington College of Education 


Ice Atlas of the Northern Hemisphere. 106 pp. Published by the Hydro- 
graphic Office, United States Navy, under the Authority of the Secretary 
of the Navy. For sale by the Hydrographic Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
1946. $8.00. 


For convenience the area mapped is divided into seven regions: The charts for 
each region show the distribution of ice during each month of the year. The ice is 
typed in five classes, each type being delimited on the basis of navigability. Isopleths 
show the seasonal freezing and thawing of the major rivers, Easily read symbols show 
iceberg distribution. Much tabular data and an especially significant bibliography are 
included. The American Geographical Society of New York, together with the Division 
of Geography and Cartography of the U. S. Department of State, initiated the project 
of preparing this atlas. Dr. John C. Weaver guided the preparation and continued to do 
so after the project was transferred to the Navy. Other irivaluable assistance was 
rendered by ‘Mr. S. W. Boggs, Geographer of the Department of State, Mr. C. B. 
Hitchcock of the American Geographical Society, and Dr. L. M. Gould, President oi 
Carleton College and Chief of the Arctic Section of the Arctic, Desert, and Tropic 
Information Center, Headquarters, U. 8. Army Air Forces. 
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William L. Donn, Meteorology, with Marine Applications. 465 pp. Illus- 
trated. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., N.Y. 1946. $4.50. 


This volume is designed to serve as a general introduction to the study of meteorol- 
ogy. Each of the seven basic weather elements are considered separately, and the reasons 
for their variability briefly stated. The various instruments used for observing and 
measuring each element are described and explained, along with the charts and tables 
used for the records. This is followed by a discussion of the structure of storms. The 
style is clear and the vocabulary is easy to understand. The photographs, diagrams, 
charts, and tables are correlated with the textual material. Then the principles under- 
lying weather forecasting are studied. There is much information that the reader can 
use in making local short-period weather forecasts based on local observations with and 
without instruments and those received by radio. 


Harlan H. Barrows, Edith Putnam Parker, and Clarence Woodrow Soren- 
son, The American Continents. 314 pp., maps, ills., inden. Silver Burdett 
Company, New York, 1946. $1.50. 


The American Continent is the fifth grade book in a new series of three textbooks 
in elementary geography, Man In His World. Two-thirds of this book is devoted to the 
treatment of the United States. The highlights in the historical geography of the United 
States are presented in a simple and colorful manner readily understood by fifth grade 
children, before United States of today is introduced. In such stories as, “In Early New 
England,” “Along the Eastern Gateway.” “The Tobacco Country,” “Steamboat Days,” 
“Prairie Settlements,’ “The Great Lakes and Their Cities,” “Winning the Oregon 
Country,” and others the authors make very real and vivid the ways people used the 
lands and waters and other resources of this country in early times. Children should 
easily realize the importance of ever changing conditions as they study the sections on 
“Our Natural Resources” and “Our National Capital” and appreciate the problems 
facing the people in the various sections of the country today. After the historical 
geography approach the discussion of five major areas of the United States—North- 
eastern, Southeastern, North Central, Great Plains, and Western—follows logically in 
a simple, straightforward manner which gives a real understanding of American life and 
of the interdependence of city and country, region and region, nation and world. In 
the section, “Beyond the States” the authors treat the possessions showing how they 
differ one from another, but that the people who live in the possessions like those in 
the states are Americans. Altho treated briefly Canada and Latin America are presented 
to bring out patterns of real significance in the lives of the people who inhabit these 
countries. That their ways of living are different’ is explained in part by differences in 
environment and emphasis is placed on developing appreciation of interdependence of 
countries and on need for sympathetic understanding. 

The illustrations are a very important and integral part of the text. There are 75 
drawings in color, 30 in black and white, and 115 photographs. The artist’s drawings 
based on early sketches and prints are especially fine and add enormously to the material 
on historical geography. The photographs are of exceptionally high quality and help 
to make very real the different landscapes. The color drawings are authentic and not 
only add to the attractiveness of the book, but appeal to the young reader. This book 
continues the excellent program for development of map reading abilities begun in 
the fourth grade text with simple maps and globes. Now the child is introduced gradually 
and as needed to color band, dot and spot, and other special purpose maps. The maps 
are of high quality and appear in the text on the pages where first use is made of them. 


ie 
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The pictorial method by which the number concept needed in using population and 
animal distribution maps is introduced is unique. The brief, but skillfully planned, 
exercises at the end of each section serve as valuable summaries. 

The use of this attractive book written in a simple and very readable style should 
make it easy for pupils to reach major objectives of their geography or social studies 
curriculum. 

: Epona E. EIsen 

Kent State University 


Finch, Trewartha, Shearer, and Caudle. Elementary Meteorology. 301 pp. 
Photographs, maps, and charts. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York. 1942. ‘ 


Within the past decade, dynamic meteorology has become a most vigorous field 
of scientific endeavor in this country, as well as one of supreme utilitarian value. As a 
result, a great demand for meteorological materials has arisen, and much basic research 
and several excellent textbooks have been published since 1940. 

. A casual examination of these new books, moreover, provides evidence that once 
more we are witnessing the independent growth of another “child of the geographical 
family.” While it was nurtured by geographers, meteorology was considered principally 
in its descriptive, geographical aspects. In the hands of meteorologists, however, its 
physical and dynamical aspects are being stressed. 

Two recent books illustrate this divergent development. 

Basic Principles of Weather Forecasting by Victor P. Starr is a most timely and 
valuable book on the procedures and dynamic principles of weather forecasting not 
heretofore made public. His theories are based on principles developed at various times 
by Petterssen, Namias, and Rossby. He bases weather forecasting on (1) the prediction 
of the state of motion of the atmosphere, and (2) the interpretation of this expected 
state of motion in terms of the actual weather which it will produce at various 
localities. Over half of the book is devoted to examples of forecasting with both High- 
and Low-index conditions during each of the four seasons of the year. One chapter 
is devoted to forecasting from local indications, and another to extended-period fore- 
casting. Curiously Starr makes no mention of clouds as indicators in making local 
forecasts. 

Finch, Trewartha, Shearer, and Caudle have attempted a three-fold purpose in their 
new book, Elementary Meteorology: (1) to satisfy the demand for textbooks in pre- 
flight training courses, (2) to give an overview of aeronautical subjects for boys who 
expect to enter the air arms of our armed forces, and (3) to furnish a valuable survey 
course for young people who will enter the widely expanding aviation industry after 
the war. For the most part, the text is composed of materials taken from an earlier 
publication. Two additional chapters, “Weather Information for Pilots,” and “Weather 
Applications to Aviation,” have been added. These chapters are especially applicable 
to aeronautical meteorology. 

The subject matter included in the first part of the book, altho descriptive rather 
than theoretical in nature, is up-to-date and provides a sound background for more 
advanced training in meteorology. Several topics important in aeronautical meteorology 
are treated somewhat inadequately. There is insufficient data on problems of atmospheric 
stability, local wind currents, or weather forecasting for flight planning. 

About one-fourth, or 63 pages, of the book is devated to a description of tem- 
perature and precipitation conditions in the various types of climatic regions. Since 
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this material is presented in terms of human geography, and omits information on air 
currents, winds, or other storm conditions so closely related to airplane activity, its 
inclusion is questionable. 


Useful suggested activities, question, topics for class reports, and references follow 
each chapter. 


Ciype F, Koun 
Harvard University 


J. Russell Whitaker. The Life and Death of the Land. Peabody Press, Nash- 
ville, 1946. pp. 119. $1.30 postpaid. 

The author, long interested in the seriousness of the destruction and conservation 
of natural resources, has chosen a title that thrusts the problem squarely before the 
reader. Part I discusses under six topics the larger problems of the life and death of 
the land. Part II presents two units on the teaching of conservation from a geographical 
viewpoint. Part III, also with two units, surveys the history and theory of conservation. 

This collection of essays presents readable interesting content. The well organized 
topics are developed step by step with examples worldwide in scope. Numerous incidents 
and anecdotes illustrate the point being made. Unwittingly man has been the trouble- 
maker and too often indifferent to the seriousness of the damage to resources beyond re- 
placement or repair. Some solutions and alternatives are suggested. Choices are open 
to both citizens and nations, but too often expediency dictates the unhappy choice in the 
decision made. The aspects of the problem that are emphasized are the agelessness of 
destruction thruout the world, and the imperative need for more national and inter- 
national planning and action. 

For those who are unfamiliar with the possibilities of teaching various phases of con- 
servation, or for those who are seeking further inspiration, Part II analyzes the place 
relations in conservation for urban and rural areas, discusses the use of teaching devices, 
and gives several suggestions for opportunities for lesson material. 

In Part III, an appreciative evaluation is made of the philosophies and contribu- 
tions of such writers as Marsh, Reclus, Weikof, Friederich, Brunhes, and Sauer. The final 
essay sets forth the sequence and equilibrium in the life and death of the land. There 
are six illustrations and the text amplifies the sketches by summarizing statements. 
On the last three pages are Notes giving the information for the numbered references 
which appear in the text. 

The lack of an index is unfortunate because this handy volume offers useful material. 
Teachers of geography and the social studies can profit by using this book and older 
students will find it a useful reference for supplementary reading. 


M. MELvina Svec 
New York State College for Teachers at Buffalo 
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Entirely new text, pupils activities, maps, and pictures. 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY | 


| The Department of Geography regularly offers the following program of work. 








General Geography 4 courses 
Regional Geography 20 courses 
Systematic Geography ; 15 courses 
Techniques and Methods 13 courses 


Syracuse University provides a wide variety of courses in related fields. Geography 
is a part of the Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship, and its students share in 
the resources of the other Social Science Departments. There is also close association 
with the various Natural Sciences, and with the work in Forestry and in Photogram- 
metry. Several members of the staff are actively concerned with geography in the 
elementary and secondary schools. The Department provides work leading to the 
Bachelor's, Master's, and Doctor’s degrees. 

Admission to graduate study presumes the completion of an undergraduate major 
in geography. Early application is advisable in order that the Department may have 
an opportunity to review credentials. 

A considerable number of fellowships, scholarships and graduate assistantships 
are available for superior students. Applications for the fall term must be submitted 
prior to March first; awards will be announced April first. 

For application blanks, catalogue, and departmental brochure, address: 


| THE DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 








Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N.Y. 
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